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THURSDAY, JUNE 3, 1852. ———— 


A RAMBLE TO FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


Wuat traveller, who has become familiar with the 
West Riding of Yorkshire—especially if inclina- 
tion or ill health have induced him to make a 
temporary sojourn in that agrecable watering- 
place yelept Harrogateis not already acquainted 
with the localities of Studley Park and Fountains 
Abbey ?, Certainly, if the love of fine scenery and 
hoary antiquities should happen to be combined 
in the sme individual, it is difficult to conceive of 
VoL. eee 23, 





Srampxp 2d, 


an excursion in which both may \be more amply 
gratified—especially if the excursionist happened to 
be a prisoner escaped from 


“ The smoke and stir-of the dim spots 
Which men call” 


(to vary Milton’s application) Leeds, Sheffield, 
Manchester, Bradford, or by any other manufac- 


turing appellative! After all, for those who have 

been accustomed to imbibe that pestiferous com- 

pound of hydrogen and carbon which constitutes 
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the atmosphere of most large towns, there is no 
laughing gas like fresh air ; and if the West Riding 
has abundance of the bane, it has also of the anti- 
dote. No air is more dry and pure than that 
which sweeps over its mountain —7- ; 

The ruins of Fountains Abbey stand contiguous 
to the park and grounds of Studley, near Ripon, 
with which they have become incorporated, though 
the day was when Fountains was the feudal pos- 
session to which all lands around bore only the 
relation of ecclesiastical fiefs. The property is now 
held by Earl de Grey. : : 2 

The entrance to the park at Studley is majestic. 
Look up that fine avenue of noble trees which 
flank the rising road leading up to the mansion, 
like a guard of honour waiting to give you wel- 
come! 
Wordsworth calls “ the spirit of the season!” Do 
you mark that broad deep shadow which stretches 
itself like dark carpeting beneath those noble trees? 
Observe the numerous deer calmly reposing in the 
sultry day, or, alarmed by your approach, trotting 
off their antlered forms to a position of greater 
security. And now that we have reached the top 
of this ascending avenue, turn yourself round and 
take a glance at the noble prospect behind you. 
The cathedral of Ripon, at two miles distance, 
nobly fills in the back-ground of which the park 
of Studley is the forefront. How well the double 
western towers of that building meet the eye 
at this t! Perhaps you are impressed by a 
remarkable resemblance between this cathedral 
and the grand York Minster. You are right; 
Ripon was the prototype of its superb rival. But 
what a difference between the lancet window of 
the early English style, naked of ornament and 
extremely cold in its general character, and the 
florid and gorgeous decorations which overwhelm 
you by their magnificence, on the corresponding 
fagade of York! Ripon and Fountains Abbey were 
once closely connected; and Thurstan, archbishop 
of York, was in a large degree the founder of both. 
Tradition speaks of an underground connection 
existing somewhere still, between the two erections, 
But almost all cathedrals have some similar tradition 
attached to them, and we may well be slow in 
trusting to such sources of information, unless cor- 
roborated by more unexceptionable evidences. 

And now, turning aside from the road which 
leads to the mansion at Studley, we make our way 
under a grand over-arching avenue of trees, to the 
entrance to the pleasure-grounds, Above and 
around us is a glorious specimen of the s tive 
original of the nave of our Gothic cathedrals. The 
analogy is close, and, allowing for the difference 
between the original vegetation and its stone imi- 
tation, complete. But if there be many points of 
resemblance, there are more of contrast. Art can- 
not copy that “ long-drawn arch” which seeks no 
aid from uniformity, but combines so wonderfully 
unity with variety. Still less can it imitate in its 
cold chiselled stone the lines of beauty instinct 
with the life of green and clustering leaves. And 
when did any fumes of the richest frankincense, 
Sabean though it were. approach the delicious- 
ness of the slightly but sweetly perfumed air, rich 
with the odours of hidden flowers and vegetable 
fragrance? What “storied window,” however 
“richly dight,” can throw across the floor a pat- 








tern like to that network of shadow which lies 
under our feet ? Or how can the noblest strain of 
the cathedral’s organ, though we may love it well, 
rival the breeze which swells along those natural 
arches, every semitone of it vibrating upon the 
poetical soul! Nature! omnipotent nature! there 
is not a tone of thy voice, there is not a dimple on 
thy cheek, which does not bear testimony to the 
Divinity of thy unseen Author! 

We will here leave our neophyte to roam at his 
pleasure among the ornamented grounds of Studley 
Park. He may wish to follow the serpentine wind. 
ings which make a small area appear of imposing 
dimensions ; he may delight to look, through artifi- 
cial openings formed in the hedges, at statues 


| of Hercules, Antzus, or the dying gladiator ; or to 


Take a draught here, traveller, of what | 
' | and cascades of ornamented water ; or to pay his 


see a mere ribbon of a river spread out into sheets 


respects to the appropriate illustrations of filial 
piety, as they are gathered into a bright-looking 
Grecian temple ; or to mark the artifices by which 
an octagon tower is made to assume an altitude 
which the laws of gravity and architecture proclaim 
to be impossible ; or he may admire, when he shall 
have reached a certain elevated alcove, the theatri- 
cal trick which, by suddenly opening some closed 
shutters, shall abruptly introduce him to the first 
view, and a grand one it is, of Fountains Abbey. 
We take a shorter road to the spot, which we 
shall reach by our route long before him. 

Reader, does your heart thrill at the sight of an 
ancient ruin? Do you delight to catch the varied 
tints which disport themselves among the half- 
buried stones and tottering arches of time-worn 
structures? Have you the artistical eye which can 
detect more beauty in the edifice now pervaded by 
an open atmosphere, than ever ik posseenen in the 
days of its most splendid artificial illumination ? 
Do you delight to live over again, in your imagina- 
tive combinations, days of a past history—to place 
yourself side by side with revivified ancestors—to 
think as you suppose them to have thought—to 
a anes from their ignorance or frailties— 


“ The shroud which time has cast 
O’er buried hopes ?” 


then no place will prove more rich in materials for 
your purpose than the ruin within the precincts of 
which we are standing. 

In a deep sequestered valley, shut in by consi- 
derable hills, which “mix the landscape with the 
quiet of the sky,” and at the base of which flows 
a small and very inconsiderable rivulet, called the 
Skell, stand the remains we have come to visit; 
those, namely, of Fountains Abbey, heretofore one 
of the largest monastic structures in England, and 
at this day a group-of ruins which have no equal 
in their extent. We will not specify the pains 
which have been taken in repairing and restoring ; 
we need only say, that what has been done has 
been accomplished so judiciously as to leave every- 
thing veritable, while it has attempted in some 
degree to arrest the progress of decay. The 
general view embraces a noble tower, foursquare, 
rising majestically and rivalling the hills in height; 
surrounded by enormous masses of ruin, and dis- 
playing a combination such as a painter's eye loves 
to dwell upon. But the scene is not alone interest- 
ing as a landscape. It exhibits, in a comparatively 
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complete form, all the appurtenances which belonged 
to an ancient abbey of the largest class—cloisters, 
refectory, dormitory, kitchens, mills, locutoria, dun- 
geons, infirmary, chapter-house, and church—il- 
justrating many a page of history, and recalling 
scenes which prompt wonder and pity by turns. 
The architecture is that of the feudal period; the 
construction having been begun, and, of course, the 
plans formed, about 1132, which year was the last 
of the criminal and treacherous reign of Henry 1, 
and immediately before the troubled one of his 
suecessor, Stephen. There still exists in the im- 
mediate vicinity a grove of yew-trees, under which, 
it is related, the body of Cistercian monks, who 
were sent over to England by St. Bernard, took 
up their residence whilst the abbey was in pro- 
cess of erection, and the evidently great antiquity 
of these trees renders the supposition extremely 
probable. Sad times were those for Old England! 
The intolerable oppressions of the feudal system 
held men bound “ in affliction and iron.” Britons 
had not yet learned the great lessons which led the 
way to civil liberty and religious intelligence, though 
the alphabetical instruction in such subjects was 
soon to commence ; and the ecclesiastical intolerance 
and despotism of the church of Rome was rapidly 
culminating to its zenith and speedily showed its 
influence in the disastrous contest between Henry 
trand Beckett. Form and ceremonial overlaid and 
crushed out the energies of spiritual religion, and 
the system which appealed at every turn to the 
eye preserved little which could waken up the 
heart. Soon after its establishment, Fountains 
Abbey rose into great importance and influence, 
and sent out branches of its order in many direc- 
tions in its neighbourhood. However retired and 
secluded its situation, it did not yet escape the de- 
solation of the times; and in the year 1146, nearly 
all the then existing edifice was destroyed. A new 
building of greater splendour immediately rose 
upon its ruins, and Fountains became so rich as to 
contribute a considerable sum towards the ransom 
of Richard 1, and to be a prey to the extortionate 
cupidity of his successor, king John. At this time, 
it possessed estates extending over the whole dis- 
trict for many miles around it. 

The order of Cistercian monks was a stricter 
form of the Benedictines—a class greatly promoted 
by St. Bernard, who, with many errors, was one of 
the brightest stars of the church of Rome. 

As we enter these buildings on the western side, 
we see by the bank of the river the ancient mill, 
built so as to avail itself of the water power 
afforded by the stream, and immediately adjoining 
an extensive eleemosynary, where once existed a 
large apparatus for the daily feeding of the poor. 
An archway conducts the visitor from this point to 
the cloisters—a prolonged gallery, consisting of 
two lines of low arches, uniting in a row of pillars 
which ran down the middle, and extending in 
grand perspective to a length of 270 feet. Here 
the black-robed monks might be seen pacing at 
the appropriate hours, seldom permitted to address 
each other, and when they did, only upon pre- 
scribed subjects, and interdicted from all which 
might excite laughter. Each brother was re- 
quired always to have his head inclined, and his 
eyes fixed downwards. The imaginative visitor 
seems to mark with pain some countenances sharp 





with the rigours of an ill-judged asceticism, and 
perhaps many more dark with the impress of stolid 
ignorance, not without physiognomies of hypocriti- 


vice. 

Towards one end of this striking gallery, there 
still remains a large cistern, comsaelak sanekilinne 
the laver of the Jewish temple, probably used for 
ablutions. The story above constituted the dor- 
mitory, a very spacious apartment, now unroofed 
and in decay, where the brethren slept under the 
superintendence of a dean, fully dressed and ready 
to rise when the canonical hours demanded their 
devotions. A door from the side of the cloister 
leads to a quadrangular ,court, within which per- 
haps the monks, like other prisoners, beguiled fhe 
tedium of their lives by the cultivation of such 
flowers as are adapted to a warm and genial en- 
closure. From the quadrangle we reach a large 
and well-proportioned chamber, the ancient refec- 
tory, where, at the hour of dinner, which was 
ordinarily at noon, but on fast days at 3 p.a., the 
monks partook of their repast. Immediately ad- 
joining are the remains of the great kitchen, 
which, whatever the strictness of the rules of 
St. Benedict regarding diet, are constructed in a 
manner which suggests a generous hospitality, and 
the duties of which were performed by the bre- 
thren themselves. The refectory still exhibits the 
stone gallery in which, during meals, an appointed 
monk read selected passages of Scripture, or, more 
generally, those undiscerning legends which fed 
the superstition and deadened the piety of a dark 
and gloomy age; and sometimes those narratives 
passing under the name of the “wonders of the 
world,” which exhibited so singular a mixture ot 
the information learned from the Crusades, with 
the fictions of a bloated credulity. Close by are 
the dungeons of the abbey, where refractory 
monks experienced the terrors of four stone walls, 
partly underground, with the society of such rep- 
tiles as delight in damp and darkness. 

Another side of the quandrangle of which we 
have spoken, is occupied by the chapter-house, 
where the business of the society was transacted 
and its punishments awarded. Some of these con- 
sisted in suspension from the table, and in being 
forbidden all intercourse with the brethren, whilst 
others included severe penalties, such as whipping, 
incarceration, and expulsion. Beneath the walls 
of this cloister were laid the once mitred heads of 
many of the abbots. Only two inscriptions re- 
main :— 


“ Hic requiescit Dominus Johannes £, Abbas ve 
Fontibus, qui obiit biij Becembris.” 

“Dic requiescit Dominus Johannes WW, Abbas de 
Fontibus,” 


Adjoining are some buildings conjectured to have 
been an infirmary. Over the chapter-house was 
the scriptorium, in which, under the direction of 
the armarian, were executed those books which 
made, in their day, the nearest approach to print- 
ing, and sold at high prices; they now sell at still 
higher ones, as articles worthy to be placed in the 
cabinets of the curious. 

We enter the church, one of the most majestic 
and imposing masses of ruin of which, perhaps, 
it is possible to conceive. True, it is now un- 
roofed and desolate; and he who _—s form any 
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conjecture of the beauty of its once richly painted 
windows, must grope among the ruins for frac- 
tured pieces of its broken glass; or if he would 
estimate the richness of its tessellated pavements, 
must infer it from the slender specimens yet pre- 
served. But a glance from end to end—along the 
lines of its now vacant windows foliaged with rich 
ivy, or across the area surmounted by its giant 
tower, and open to the windows of heaven—is 
electrical. The architecture is of the richest 
and lightest pattern ; the walls were decorated by 
the most highly finished marble ornaments ; the 
church exhibited in its day the utmost magnifi- 
cence of external ritual; and when the monks, 
clad in the white robes with black hoods which 
formed the costume of their devotions, passed in the 
=— procession, or muttered, in a tongue un- 
sown to the vulgar, the sublime prayers mingled 
with the superstitious interjections of the ancient 
church, whilst the altar blazed with lights, and 
incense filled the air, itis no wonder if Fountains 
Abbey was “the cynosure” of the whole vicinity. 
But they are gone—those majestic ceremonials, 
that decorated shrine, those gorgeous accompani- 
ments; and they have left us, thanks to the God 
of the Bible! all that has been worth retaining. 
Once, when we were visiting the abbey, a party 
from Stonyhurst was collected around the high 
altar, chanting in deep sonorous voices the “ Ora 
pro nobis,” to which those walls had once been ac- 
customed to echo. The effect was startling; but 
it only provoked the thanksgiving that England 
now possessed a purer faith. May she look upon 
it as her noblest treasure, and glorify by her use 
of it the Providence which has made it hers! 
Very recent discoveries have laid open a part of 
the ruins never explored before ; and by removing 
large heaps of rubbish, which had been carted on 
one side to clear the church, have exposed the 
abbot’s house to modern view. Here were dis- 
covered remains of pottery; bones of beef and 


venison; the last supply of coal left when the} d 


abbey was dismantled; tokens and ornaments of 
various kinds, with other matters precious in the 
eyes of the antiquary, but an enumeration of 
which would prove tedious to the general reader. 
Fountains Abbey was dismantled by Henry vir, 
not without discoveries that its inhabitants had 
ceased to live by the rule of their order. 

So passes away the magnificent. the rich, the 
powerful ! 


“The past is but a gorgeous dream, 
And time glides by us like a stream, 
While musing on thy story ; 
And sorrow prompts a deep Alas! 
That, like a pageant, thus should pass 
To wreck all human glory ” 





A MODEL COMMERCIAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 


WE subjoin the following extract from one of the 
most interesting and useful works which has ap- 
peared for many years, and which we have unquali- 
fied pleasure in recommending to the speedy perusal 
of all our readers. The work is entitled “The Suc- | 





cessful Merchant: or, Sketches of the Life of Mr. 
Samuel Budgett, late of Kingswood Hill, Bristol.” 
It isa book written in a singularly lively and happy 
manner, and one too which no attentive reader can 
take up without finding himself benefited by the 
perusal. 

You might often have seen driving into Bristol, 
a man under the middle size, verging towards 
sixty, wrapped up in a coat of deep olive, with grey 
hair, an open countenance, a quick brown eye, and 
an air less expressive of polish than of push. He 
drives a phaeton, with a first-rate horse, at full 
speed. He looks as if he had work to do, and had 
the art of doing it. On the way he overtakes a 
woman carrying 2 bundle. In an instant the horse 
is reined up by her side, and a voice of contagious 
promptitude tells her to put up her bundle and 
mount. The voice communicates to the astonished 
pedestrian its own energy. She is forthwith seated, 
and away dashes the phaeton. In a few minutes 
the stranger is deposited in Bristol, with the present 
of some pretty little book, and the phaeton hastes 
on to Nelson-street. There it turns into the arch- 
way of an immense warehouse. “ Here, boy ; take 
my horse, take my horse!” It is the voice of the 
head of the firm. The boy flies. The master 
passes through the offices as if he had three days’ 
work to do. Yet his eye notes everything. He 
reaches his private office. He takes from his 
pocket a memorandum-book, on which he has set 
down, in order, the duties of the day. A boy waits 
at the door. He glances at his book, and orders 
the boy to calla clerk. The clerk is there promptly, 
and receives his instructions na moment. “ Now 
what is the next thing?” asks the master, glanc- 
ing at his memorandum. Again the boy is on the 
wing, and another clerk appears. He is soon dis- 
missed. “ Now, what is the next thing?” again 
looking at the memorandum. At the call of the 
messenger, a young man now approaches the office 
oor. He is a “ traveller ;” but notwithstanding 
the habitual push and self-possession of his class, 
he evidently is approaching his employer with re- 
luctance and embarrassment, He almost pauses 
at the entrance. And now that he is face to face 
with the strict man of business, he feels much con- 
fused. ‘ Well, what’s the matter? I understand 
you can’t make your cash quite right.” 

“ No, Sir.” 

“ How much are you short ?” 

“ Kight pounds, sir.” 

“ Never mind; I am quite sure you have done 
what is right and honourable. It is some mistake ; 
and you won’t let it happen again, Take this and 
make your account straight.” 

The young man takes the proffered paper. He 
sees an order for ten pounds; and retires as full of 
admiration as he had approached full of anxiety. 

“ Now, what is the next thing?” This time a 
porter is summoned. He comes forward as if he 
expected rebuke. “Oh! I have got such a com- 
plaint reported against you. You know that will 
never do. You must not let that occur again.” 

Thus, with incredible despatch, matter after 
matter is settled, and all who leave that office go 
to their work as if some one had oiled all their 
joints. ‘ 

At another time, you find the master passing 
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through the warehouse. Here his quick glance 
descries a man who is moving drowsily, and he 
says a 7 word that makes him, in a moment, 
nimble. There, he sees another blundering at his 
work. He had no idea that the master’s eye was 
upon him, till he finds himself suddenly supplanted 
at the job. In a trice, it is done; and his master 
leaves him to digest the stimulant. Now a man 
comes up to tell him of some plan he has in his 
mind, for improving something in his own depart- 
ment of the business. ‘“ Yes, thank you, that’s a 
good idea ;” and putting half-a-crown into his hand, 
he passes on. In another place he finds a man 
idling. You can soon see that of all spectacles 
this is the one least to his mind. “If you waste 
five minutes, that is not much; but probably if you 
waste jive minutes yourself, you lead some one else 
to waste five minutes, and that makes ten. If a 
third follow your example, that makes a quarter of 
an hour. Now, there are about a hundred and 
eighty of us here; and if every one wasted five 
minutes in a day, what would it come toP Let 
me see. Why, it would be fifteen hours; and fif- 
teen hours a day would be ninety hours, about eight 
days, working time, in a week; and in a year, 
would be four hundred days. Do you think we 
could ever stand waste like that?” The poor 


loiterer is utterly confounded. He had no idea | 


of eating up fifteen hours, much less four hun- 
dred days, of his good employer’s time; and he 
never saw before how fast five minutes could be 
multiplied. 

Turning from this energetic merchant to the es- 
tablishment of which he-is the head, you are 
astonished at its magnitude and order. ‘ What 
business do you call. yours?” would be your na- 
tural inquiry. “General Provision Merchants.” 
And, verily, they do seem bent on making general 
provision. The warehouse is one hundred and 
eighty feet long, by three hundred and fifty at its 
—— depth. You pass from office to office, 

om yard to yard, from loft to loft, and from loft 
to cellar, till you wonder ‘how all this has been 
brought under one roof. Then you are led across 
the street to commence a similar process, on a 
smaller scale, ina bonded warehouse. Even though 
you have travelled a good deal, you may find the 
tour of that warehouse a curious and instructive 
journey. Here you come upon a region of loaf 
sugar, where it is stored up, pile upon pile, as if 
seven years of saccharine famine had been foretold. 
There you light upon a tract of sugar tierces, be- 
fore which you cease to wonder at the piles of loaf. 
“What!” you say to yourself, “ are all these tierces 
to be melted away in tea-cups?” Then, thinking 
such masses must move off slowly, you ask, “ How 
much does each tierce weigh P” 

“Ten hundred weight.” 

“And do you sell many of them whole?” 

“ We sold two san am | and fifty last week.” 

Here, you come upon a territory overgrown with 
tea-chests; there, upon a colony of casks replen- 
ished with nutmegs, cassia, and all spicery. Again, 
you are environed with piled-up boxes of fruit; 
then, with a vast snowy region of flour. Presently, 
you are in a land of coffee ; then, in a realm where 
treacle reigns alone, parading itself in hogshead 
after hogshead, and dozens of hogsheads, till you 
see there is more treacle in the world than you ever 








thought before. Now, you are wandering in a wil- 
derness of cheeses ; then, on lofts which groan un- 
der mountains of peas. Here, tobacco abounds ; 
there, bacon. And, as if to mock your surprise at 
the large store of articles which rank among the 
necessaries of life, you find a heap of canary seed, 
which, in a barn, would look respectable for a heap 
of corn. As you prosecute your journey, here you 
are in stables with stalls for forty or fifty horses ; 
there, in acarpenter’s shop; again, amongst a band 
of coopers. Below, you find a troop of wagoners 
lading their capacious carts, and marching off to 
distribute the contents to steam-boats and railways, 
in an array that would do no discredit to a military 
commissariat. In one office (through which you 
must needs pass to get into the warehouse), you 
have a clerk whose business is simply to learn your 
errand, and to direct you accordingly. ' In another, 
you have a salesman, surrounded by all manner of 
samples, and cheerfully at the service of any cus- 
tomer for cash. In another set of offices you have 
a large array of clerks. In each department you 
find a head man with his troop under him. Here, 
they are breaking up tierces of sugar, and mixing 
the different kinds. There, they are weighing 
flour. In this corner, you find a man before a solid 
heap of currants, which stubbornly retains the form 
of the cask, belabouring it with an instrument un- 
commonly like a fork in a stable yard. Here, they 
are with an order-book, making up the items of an 
order. There, they are weighing and packing. In 
a central position, an inspector is placed in a count- 
ing house glazed on all sides, from which he can 
look out on the whole stream of business, as it 
passes to and fro. In another place, you find a 
monster coffee-roaster in full play. Again, you are 
in a room where some half-dozen kinds of tea are 
ready to be tasted by one of the principals. Pre- 
sently you light upon a band who are hidden be- 
hind a drapery of flour bags, and, thus secluded, 
are repairing such bags as have suffered in the ser- 
vice. Near these, you see three boys seated at an 
anvil, hammering old nails straight. This, you 
are told, is one of the first steps in the establish- 
ment. On entering, a boy is sct to this work. If 
diligent here, he is promoted to serve under the 
master bag-mender. If he do well there, he is 
made a messenger. And then, his future position 
in the house depends entirely on his ability and 
application. “But,” you are very likely to ask, 
“ what are these old nails, which the boys are beat- 
ing straight ?” 

“Oh! they are the old nails picked up about the 
concern.” 

* And, are there old nails enough picked up about 
the concern to keep three boys employed ?” 

“ Not constantly.” 

As you pass through the different scenes of la- 
bour, you find the men moving with great regu- 
larity. Every one is at work, yet there is no 
haste. You receive an impression of activity, ra- 
ther than of bustle. You naturally inquire, “What 
are your hours of business P” 

“The men come at six; some of the clerks at 
half-past seven. We leave just when we have 
done; the clerks about four; the porters at from 
five to half-past.” 

Te aa you have done ;’ what do you mean by 

a! ”» 
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“‘ We always do the day’s work within the day ; 
and we are at liberty to leave when it is done.” 

You would, perhaps, wish to know more about 
this doing the day’s work within the day ; but for 
that you must wait till we reach another chapter. 
At present, we are only looking round the premises 
and gathering general impressions. 

It is a great pleasure to go through a stirring 
house of manufacture, or of commerce, and see clean 
attire, healthy complexions, and cheerful looks. 
Sometimes, one is agreeably surprised to find how 
far this is the case, even when the occupation and 
the atmosphere are very unfriendly. But the great 
warehouse in Nelson-street, Bristol, is exempt from 
the difficulties which some kinds of business pre- 
sent to cleanliness, cheerfulness and health. There 
you see scarcely a face that raises a suspicion of 
drunken or disorderly habits; scarcely an attire 
but seems comfortable, according to the grade. 
You meet with many whose mien tells you ex- 
plicitly that they are thoughtful, intelligent men. 
And several who pass in white apron and cap, strike 
you at once as having the expression that indicates 
a mind to which the comforts and the virtue of 
piety are habitual. And keep your ear open as you 
may you will not catch an oath or an unseemly 
word. 

In your course round the premises, you meet 
with one large room, which contains no merchan- 
dise, and has no air of business. A long range 
of neat forms are its sole contents, except a table 
at the head. On the table lie “ Fletcher’s Family 
Devotion” and “ Wesley’s Hymns.” ‘“ What,’ 
you ask, in some doubt, “ what is this place P” 

“This is our chapel. A large number of men 
breakfast on the premises; and before breakfast 
half an hour is allowed for family worship. Then 
the men assemble here for that purpose.” 

Family worship here! you are ready to exclaim ; 
surely it would be wise and good, if a family feel- 
ing could be shed over such a vast establishment, | 
and the hearts of the men be saved from feeling, | 
in the haste of business, that all relations but | 
those of commerce were forgotten. Some sacred | 
link ought surely to hallow the intercourse of those | 
whose lot it is, day after day, to toil side by side. | 
How often it seems to be taken for granted, that | 
when the business of the day is begun, in a large | 
concern, all family scenes and all religious thoughts 
must wait till the day is over P 








REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF IRON IN 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


No inconsiderable sensation at present exists in 
this midland county, renowned.for its squires and 


ment of share-holding companies; farmers are 
thinking of taking refuge from the miseries of 
their trade in smelting-houses and forges; needy 
landholders are anticipating paying off mortgages, 
and meeting marriage settlements, with a delight- 
ful facility hitherto unknown; and the vision is 
entertained by some of the most sanguine minds, 
that eventually, ploughs, corn-ricks, and ox-stalls, 
will be largely superseded by monster chimneys 
and roaring furnaces. 

There have indeed been wonderful changes in 
the aspect of the physical landscape, produced in 
various parts of England, owing to the develop- 
ment and working of subterranean mineral stores. 
From the height of Dudley castle hill, the modern 
visitor looks over a wide extent of country, at 
night illuminated by the glare of a thousand 
fires, resembling a grand centre of volcanic action. 
There, however, in olden time, the lordly owner 
of the dwelling spurred his horse through an 
unoccupied solitude, or a natural forest, aban- 
doned to the boar, the red deer, and other animals 
of the chase. The woodland character of this dis- 
trict in ancient times, as well as of other parts of 
the country, now deprived of timber and the 
scenes of manufacture, is shown by the number ot 
names of places relating to trees, and especially to 
the oak, while the distinction is claimed for South 
Staffordshire of having been selected for the winter 
residence of the arch-druid of England, at a place 
since ignominiously, and not inappropriately, called 
Knave’s castle. Many a dell, too, of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, overgrown with trees and brush- 
wood in the times of the Plantagenets, Tudors, 
and Stuarts, seldom penetrated, except by the 
hunter or the hermit, and rarely disturbed in its 
silence, otherwise than by the ery of the kite and 
the splash of the torrent, has had its original 
features completely altered by becoming a site 
adapted for industrial employ, and accommodating 
a busy population. It would only then be a new 
edition of an old fact in our annals, if the grim 
features of an iron-making locality were to be im- 
pressed upon the pastoral banks of Northampton, 
the new coke-hearths obliterating the green sward, 
and clouds of smoke darkening the atmosphere. 
But though the anticipation of any such change is 
perfectly premature, the recent discoveries of iron 
ore in that locality may be expected to have 
an important effect upon the iron manufacture of 
the kingdom, while adding to the value of estates 
in that county, and opening a fresh branch of re- 
munerative employment to the population. __ 

In early times our iron was principally obtained 
from the weald of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. The 
ores in that district, oxides and silicates in the 
greensand formation of the cretaceous system, 





spires, its shoemakers and graziers, owing to the 
discovery of metallic wealth beneath the surface of 
its-rich cornfields and verdant pastures, quite un- 
known to the owners and occupiers of the soil, a 
few months ago. Lest we put our readers upon a 
false scent, and imagination recurs to the treasure- 
hunting grounds of Australia and California, we 
may as well at once state that iron, and not gold, 
is the product in questions. Enterprising capitalists 
are looking forward to profitable investments in 
the quarter referred to; speculative lawyers are 
dreaming of long bills consequent on the enrol- 






are still abundant. They only ceased to be avail- 
_able upon fuel for smelting becoming scarce ; and 
the cheaper method being discovered of perform- 
ing that operation with pit-coal, a mineral not to 
be found in the weald, but occurring in juxtaposi- 
tion with ironstone in other localities. In the 
‘modern epoch, the hematites, or red iron ores of 
the carboniferous limestones, so called from their 
colour, though there are varying shades, have 
| been worked to a great extent in Lancashire, the 
| Forest of Dean, and Somersetshire. But the chief 
| supply of the metal, equal to nineteen-twentieths 
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of the whole, has been drawn from the argillaceous 
or clay ironstone of Yorkshire, Staffordshire, and 
South Wales. This ore, though comparatively 

r, has the amply compensating advantage of 

ing found in great abundance, and of having a 

logical position in the coal measures, where it 
alternates in beds with layers of coal and other 
materials, so that the two minerals are often 
worked simultaneously, both products being raised 
to the surface through the same shaft. The vast 
extent of our resources, in relation to this most 
important of all the metals, may be appreciated 
from the calculation, that the beds cover an area of 
4068 square miles in England, 1700 miles in Scot- 
land, and 227 miles in Ireland; making a grand 
total of 7995 square miles. But, more recently, 
new stores of the product have been disclosed in 
connexion with the oolitic formation, which 
stretches from the south bank of the river Tees 
across the entire island, through Yorkshire, Lin- 
colnshire, Rutlandshire, Northamptonshire, and 
Oxfordshire, to Dorsetshire, being prolonged on 
the opposite side of the channel into France. It 
was at Middlesborough in the North, a few years 
ago, that a workman noticed a continuous deposit 
of iron at the bottom of a small spring. Calling 
attention to the fact, a portion of the stone was 
smelted, and the bed, fifteen feet thick at the out- 
crop, was found to contain 30 per cent. of iron. It 
has been rightly observed, and must be regarded 
unquestionably as a law of Providence, that the 
materials for the use of man, which are stored in 
the bosom of nature, have been developed at the 
exact times when the progress of society has most 


required them, and when other improvements have 


rendered them generally available. Of the truth 
of this remark we have a striking illustration in 
the case before us; for the extraordinary demand 
for iron, caused by the construction of railways, 
and other social requirements of the age, instead 
of leading to an increased price, has been met by 
the coincident discovery of new sources of supply, 
while without such facilities for the transport of 
the ore to sites favourable for smelting it as are 
afforded by railways, the revelation of these fresh 
stores of the metal would be comparatively useless, 
The leading facts in relation to Northampton- 
shire are briefly as follow:—In the year 1851, 
iron ore of extraordinary purity and richness was 
found on the estate of Major-General the Hon. 
E. Arbuthnot, near Thrapstone, from whose com- 
munication to the “Mining Journal,” April 3, 
1852, we gather the annexed interesting particu- 
lars. On this estate, the ironstone is found on the 
slope of a hill, and in the adjoining valley opening 
to the north-west, through which a small stream 
passes. It lies generally about four feet from the 
surface, the superior stratum being a rich light 
clay. The ore is not a solid rock, but occurs in 
nodules fiom 8 oz. to 6 Ib. or 7 Ib. weight, the pro- 
duce being on the average about 48 per cent. of 
pure iron. In another part of the valley, which is 
about one-mile and a half long, at the foot of a 
steep hill, there was subsequently discovered, close 
to the surface, masses of almost pure iron, weigh- 
from half a pound to half a ton, so free from 

oy as to become liquid and almost fit for use in 
the common forge of the village blacksmith. On 
a shaft being sunk in the upper part of this hill, 





various strata of oolitic limestone and clays were 
penetrated, and a rock of ironstone was reached 
fifteen feet in thickness. A sample of the ore ob- 
tained in the district, assayed by Messrs. Johnson 
and Matthey, of Hatton-garden, in December last, 
gave 48 per cent. of iron, with a small portion ot 
lime; another sample of a red oxide contained 
513 Fd cent. of pig-iron of the purest quality; a 
third specimen, assayed by Mr. Pieter of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, produced protoxide of iren, 
73°84; lime, ‘98; insoluble matter, 6°13; loss 
19°5 = 100. It is stated to be the opinion of 
geologists and ironmasters who have inspected the 
district, and examined specimens of the produce, 
that the best ores are precisely identical with those 
found in India, in the valley of the Jura, and in 
some parts of Sweden, which are employed in the 
manufacture of the finest steel. It would be an 
important advantage, both in a public and private 
point of view, if our home produce should super- 
sede the necessity of having to import from 
Sweden and Russia the finest steel iron, for which 
a very high price is paid. The remarkable state- 
ment has been made in relation to the Thrapstone 
estate, that from ploughing, draining, and other 
surface works, which have penetrated to a greater 
depth than where iron is now found in every 
direction, it is positively known, that the mineral 
could not have been so near the surface three years 
ago. Without a thorough sifting of the evidence 
upon which this opinion rests, it can neither be 
admitted nor disputed, though we do not startle at 
the fact itself, for the slow upheaval of mineral 
masses is a known event of the current epoch, and 
may be referable to the agency of the earth’s elec- 
tric currents. In the other parts of the county, 
landowners have been examining their properties, 
and, as the general result, the metallic wealth of 
Northamptonshire appears to be established beyond 
all question. It is singular, that this is only a re- 
discovery ; for remains of extensive workings of the 
ore, carried on in ancient times, have been ob- 
served in Rockingham forest and other places ; 
and, at his recent lecture at the Society of Arts, 
Mr. Blackwell, of Dudley, produced a specimen of 
half-calcined iron which had been found in one of 
them. 

It is seldom that men are satisfied with their 
measure of success. It often betrays them into 
visionary schemes entailing loss, instead of the 
hoped-for further profit. We have heard a rumour, 
that in consequence of the discovery of ironstone 
in Northamptonshire, it is again considered a fea- 
sible speculation to search there for coal, in order 
to establish the iron manufacture in the county. 
Such an enterprise, conducted in the oolite forma- 
tion, is directly opposed by all sound geological 
principles, and can only issue in failure, disap- 
pointment, and useless expenditure. Many in that 
part of the kingdom have had mortifying experi- 
ence upon this point; and a brief allusion to it in 
this paper will be pertinent to its subject, and not 
uninstructive, as showing the futility of researches 
commenced in opposition to all scientific views, and 
sanctioned only by ill-informed, though well-mean- 
ing, persons. 

Leaving Northampton by the Old North road, 
the traveller may see, or might very recently, at a 
little distance to the right, on the rising grounds of 
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Kingsthorpe, a tall chimney surrounded with out- 
buildings, the exact resemblance of a working 
colliery in everything but work. The chimney 
once sent up a column of smoke, but has long 
been without that appendage. The buildings 
formerly covered-in a steam-engine, but that has 
also vanished. They were eo oy by workmen 
engaged in sinking a shaft, who have likewise 
taken their departure, the deserted tenements re- 
maining a brick and mortar memorial of the folly 
of commencing a search for coal in the very heart 
of oolitic deposits. It happened that a person, em- 
ployed to sink a well near the spot, bored through 
a bed of clay, which resembled in its aspect the 
blue chunch, or clay, frequently overlying coal. On 
this ground, the similarity of one bed of clay to 
another, a fact of the most common geological 
occurrence, the undertaking was advised by some 
uneducated workmen from Staffordshire, though 
competent scientific individuals, as Mr. Smith, the 
father of English geology, and Mr. Richardson, 
then of the British Museum, expressly denounced 
it as a mistaken enterprise. A joint-stock com- 
pany was formed; a large amount of capital sub- 
scribed; the chimney rose; the steam-engine 
was erected ; and shafts were sunk to the depth of 
80 or 100 yards: heaps of blue clay rewarding the 
labours of the excavators, and flattering the specu- 
lators with hope of the darker-coloured mineral 
speedily making its appearance. At last, the dis- 
covery of coal was positively announced; specimens 
of it were even exhibited; shares rose with a 
sudden bound in the market; the managing com- 
mittee became expectant millionnaires ; and an ox 
was to be roasted in the market-place in honour of 
the great event. But the truth quickly oozed out, 
changing the aspect of affairs. It seems, that a 
reward having been offered for the first piece of 
eoal procured, the workmen combined to get the 
prize, and decamped with it, having effected their 
pone by burying a lump from the surface, at the 


ottom of the shaft. This unlucky incident, with | 
the exhaustion of the funds, the impossibility of 
raising fresh supplies, and the irruption of a} 


powerful spring into the works, terminated the ad- 
venture towards the year 1840, after an expendi- 
ture of 20,0007. An unfortunate shareholder, 
puzzled by a shaft full of water being the result of 
the labour of years, signalized his knowledge of phy- 
sical geography and resignation to an inevitable 
loss, by supposing that they had “ pricked through 
to the sea,’ thus tapping the ocean at the antipodes ! 
After such experience, the Northamptonshire pub- 
lic will do well to look after their ironstone; and if 
promising appearances are maintained respecting 
its abundance and quality, it may then become a 
question, whether it will be the cheapest method of 
rendering it available, to transport the ore to the 
fuel, or bring the fuel to the ore. As yet, there is 
little reason to apprehend any chenge in the cha- 
racteristic features of the landscape, or to look for 
carbonic fumes pervading the atmosphere, the sul- 
phurous odour of calcining iron superseding the 
smell of hay and turnip fields, the song of birds 
being exchanged for the whizzing of steam, and 
the blows of the forge hammer supplanting the 
strokes of the flail. 

The establishment of the iron manufacture in 
any locality depends, not only upon the readiness 


| with which the ironstone itself can be procured, but 








also upon the requisite supply of the fuel and lime- 
stone necessary for the pens» of the ore, and its 
conversion into malleable metal. Hence its seat 
is liable to change whenever any one of the three 
raw materials is either used up, or can be procured 
at less cost elsewhere. Allusion has been made to 
the existence of the manufacture in the south- 
eastern counties ; the weald or woodland of Sussex, 
Surrey, and Kent. No one at present travelling 
through that district of quiet sylvan scenes and open 
downs, devoted to the cultivation of hops, cereal 
produce, and sheep-breeding, would imagine for a 
moment that secluded nooks, with 


“ Downy banks damask’d with flowers,” 


had ever been in contact with less placid sounds than 
the bleating of flocks, the bee’s wandering hum, the 
streams murmuring in their flow, and the leaves 
rustling in the breeze. Yet here, for centuries, 
were bellowing furnaces, and noisy flashing mills, 
with huge iron hammers beating the tenacious 
products of the forge, the hideous clang rever- 
berating through the woods. The iron trade in 
Sussex can be distinctly traced to the middle of the 
thirteenth century, but its vigorous era commenced 
with the rise of the Tudors tothe throne. It con- 
tinued in great prosperity to the time of the Stuarts, 
and maintained a lingering existence to an advanced 
date of the eighteenth century. Our records men- 
tion a payment, in the year 1290, to Master Henry 
of Lewes, for the iron work of the monument of 
Henry 111, in Westminster Abbey ; and from other 
notices we learn, that the ponderous products manu- 
factured near the Sussex coast were conveyed to 
London by water, no doubt owing to the impass- 
able state of the roads. It was at Buxted, in this 
county, that the first cannons cast in England 
were made, by Ralph Hoge, in 1543, the thirty- 
fifth year of Henry vi11t. In the reign of queen 
Mary, a native of this village, Richard Woodman, 
an ironmaster, was burnt at Lewes, with nine 
other Protestant martyrs. He stated, in one of 
his examinations before the bishop of Winchester, 
alluding to his business :—‘ Let me go home, I 
pray you, to my wife and children, to see them 
kept, and other poore folke that I would set aworke, 
by the helpe of God. I have set aworke a hundred 
persons, ere this, all the yeare together.” 

Wood, converted into charcoal, being the only 
fuel then known that could be employed for the 
smelting of the ore, an extended iron manufacture 
made rapid havoc with the timber of the weald 
and of the forests in general, till the legislature 
became alarmed lest materials for ship-building 
should be wanting in the land. Several restrictive 
measures were therefore passed in the reign of 
Elizabeth, one of which enacted that no new iron- 
works should be erected within twenty-two miles 
of London, nor within fourteen miles of the river 
Thames, nor in the several parts of Sussex near the 
sea therein named; and finally, a more stringent 
act prohibited the erection of new iron-works at all 
in Surrey, Kent, or Sussex, ordering also that no 
timber of the size of one foot square at the stub 
should be used as fuel at any of the ancient sites. 
In the reign of James 1, attempts began to be 
made to smelt ironstone with coal, in which Dud 
Dudley, the founder of the noble family of Dudley 
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and Ward, distinguished himself; but they were 
not crowned with success until more than a century 
had elapsed. In the interval, owing to the re- 
strictions laid upon the consumption of wood, there 
was a steady diminution in the quantity of iron 
produced, although every year witnessed an in- 
creased demand for the article. The great de- 
pression of the native manufacture appears from 
the fact that, while in the year 1620, there were 
about 300 blast-furnaces in operation, producing 
180,000 tons annually, the number had dwindled 
down to 59 furnaces, with an annual produce of 
17,350 tons, in the year 1740, The necessary sup- 
ply had therefore to be procured from foreign 
markets, immense importations taking place from 
Spain, Sweden, and Russia. The successful appli- 
cation of mineral fuel to the process of smelting, 
by mechanical contrivances producing a more pow- 
erfal blast, revived the languishing branch of na- 
tional industry ; but arrested it finally in Kent and 
Sussex, transferring it to those localities where coal 
and iron strata are in close proximity to each 
other. The clashing hammer’s occupation gradu- 
ally went away till its din was altogether silenced ; 
furnace after furnace ceased to glare and smoke till 
the last fire expired; and now the country is sur- 
rendered to the hop-grower, the shepherd, and the 
agriculturist. Farnhurst, in western, and Ashburn- 
ham, in eastern Sussex, were the last seats of the ma- 
nufacture. But the balustrades around St. Paul’s 
cathedral, cast at Lamberhurst furnace, remain a 
noble monument of it; and some Sussex families 
owe their opulence and distinction to the iron-works 
of their ancestors, while the prosperity of others 
rose and fell with their handicraft. Riverhall, a 
fine mansion, still bearing traces of former gran- 
deur, was built in the reign of queen Elizabeth,’ 
by Nicholas Fowle, the proprietor of a furnace 
and forge in the neighbourhood; his son obtained 
from James 1 a grant of free warren over his 
numerous manors and lands in Wadhurst, Frant, 
Rotherfield, and Mayfield; his fifth descendant 
and male heir lost the property, and kept the turn- 
pike-gate in Wadhurst ; and his seventh descendant, 
ing his name, Nicholas Fowle, emigrated to 
America as a day labourer in 1839, carrying away 
a him the royal grant of free warren as a family 
relic. 
_ At will not be out of place to register a few lead- 
ing events in the history of the iron manufacture 
of the United Kingdom, and to glance at its 
present extension. 


_ 1558. 1 Elz. Act to restrict the felling of timber for 
—- James i. Iron mines began to be worked in 


1620, etc. James 1, Charles 1 and 11. Unsuccessful at- 
oe of Dudley and others to employ pit-coal as fuel for 
smelting. 

1700. Extinction of iron-making in Ireland for want 
of timber. 

1713. Tron made with pit-coal in Coalbrook Dale. 

17165, Iron first made in America in the provinces of 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. 

1710-1718. Quantity of iron annually imported into 
er — ee uhherg e+ (almost all from Sweden 
and Spain) ave about 17,000 tons, and the dut; 
it about £35,000" ; : ere 

1737, England imported annually about 15,000 tons 
from Sweden, and about 6,000 tons from Russia, at the 
Price of about £10 per ton. 





_ 1737. England made annually about 18,000 tons of bar 
iron. 

1740. Number of furnaces in England and Wales re- 
duced to 59. 

1755. Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorganshire, first leased as 
a royalty. 

1760. Blowing cylinders first erected at the Carron 
works, Scotland. 

1769. Importation of iron from Russia alone 34,000 
tons. 

1769. James Watt, of Glasgow, takes out a patent for 
his improved steam-engine. 

1775. Messrs. Bolton and Watt’s improved engine begins 
to be generally used. 

1788. Manufacture of pig iron in Great Britain 68,300 
tons. 

——. Blaenavon works in Monmouthshire commenced. 

1806. Total number of furnaces 233, annual make 
258,206 tons. 

1830. Total number of furnaces 360, annual make 
678,416 tons. 

1839. The state of the iron trade stood as follows :— 





Furnaces Annual 

Districts, in blast. make. 

South Staffordshire ...........066. LOB wee 338,730 

North Staffordshire .............. lO ....eeee 28,600 
I cr nncaxcnscceucrsactncs: SUE! suseesess , 

Rest of England, except Forest 

3 ER eee ee eee 138,840 

South Wales and Forest of Dean 125 ......... 532,480 

ay, eS Se. ae 28,080 

MONOMER  cydcncscccsavwsvinaccescesecs. MEO MSousaeues 195,000 

Total............... 878 Tons 1,347,790 





But in 1851, the iron manufactured amounted 
to 2,500,000 tons; of which 750,000 tons were 
made in South Wales; 775,000 tons in Scotland ; 
600,000 tons in South Staffordshire and Worcester- 
shire, and 400,000 tons in other districts ; one-third 
of the produce being employed in castings, and 
two-thirds in malleable manufactures. In order to 
obtain this extraordinary quantity, it is a rea- 
sonable calculation, that 7,000,000 tons of ore, 
2,700,000 tons of limestone, and 13,000,000 tons 
of coal had to be extracted from the bowels of the 
earth; while in addition to steam power, the Ja- 
bour of from 650,000 to 700,000 individuals, di- 
rectly or indirectly employed, was required. These 
statistics sufficiently illustrate the gigantic scale 
upon which the manufacture is conducted ; the im- 
mense demand for the article, at home and abroad ; 
and the value which Providence has stored in an un- 
attractive mineral substance, scarcely distinguish- 
able by the vulgar eye from an ordinary stone upon 
the roads. Nor ought it otherwise to be regarded 
than as a proof of wise and bountiful design, that 
the valuable ingredients are so combined with the 
worthless in the ore, and so deposited in nature 
as to tax the utmost ingenuity and industry of 
man to develope a useful product, for hereby the 
opportunity 1s afforded him, with high incentives to 
use it, actively to exercise his powers and improve 
them by cultivation. Four hundred specimens of 
British iron ore appeared in the Great Exhibition, 
emphatically the gems of the country, immensel 

more precious than the ls and diamonds whic 

formed the “ wealth of Ormuz and of Ind,” as fur- 
nishing occupation, with the means of subsistence, 
to hundreds of thousands of the population, while 
contributing to the social advance and foreign 
commerce of the kingdom, by the endless variety 
of important objects to which hardwares are ap- 





plied. 
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DEATH OF OLD CHUNEE, OF EXETER 
CHANGE. 


Some sights there are that, melt the soul with ruth, 
E’en though the gazer’s heart be ne’er so bold; 
Some tales, so full of terror and of truth, 
They blanch the cheek and make the blood run cold. 


FIvE-aAND-TWENTY summers and as many winters 
having succeeded each other since the death of old 
Chunee, there are probably thousands among the 
readers of the LeisurE Hovr to whom the oc- 
currence is altogether unknown. True, the tale 
has been told, but such as have heard it will not 
object to the old fact with a new face; for the story 
is of startling interest, and those to whom it is 
novel are not likely to begin reading it without 
hurrying on to the end. 

Old Chunee was a noble elephant of our ac- 
quaintance, exhibited for many years in Exeter 
Change in the Strand, a building long since pulled 
down. How often have we patted and petted him ! 
and how frequently have we stood by when his 
keeper has fed him and oiled his hard dry hide, 
standing on a ladder placed against him, and using 
his brush like a mason whitewashing the side of a 
cottage! We had used to visit the rattle-snakes, 
and Nero the lion, and the other wild beasts of 
the menagerie, but longer than with all the rest 
we lingered with old Chunee. While we make 
these remarks, his image appears before us. 

Africa is famous for elephants, as well as for 
monsters of all kinds; lions and leopards, panthers 
and hippopotami, crocodiles, boa constrictors, and 
inhuman men; to wit, Guezo, king of Dahomey, 
described by the Times newspaper the other day, 
as a brutal savage living amidst his eighteen thou- 
sand wives and his pannikins of rum, with little 
other employment than that of cutting the throats 
of the weaker tribes around him. Old Chunee, 
however, came not from Africa. 

It was in the year 1810 that Chunee, on his 
arrival from India, was purchased for the sum of 
nine hundred guineas. Four years after he be- 
came the property of Mr. Cross, the then proprietor 
of the menagerie at Exeter Change. Strangers to 
London should know that Exeter Change, occu- 
oe by shops below, and by a collection of wild 

easts above, had a public thoroughfare through 
the lower part of it. After the business of the 
day was done, the folding gates at each end of 
the Change were closed. Again and again have 
we, in passing through the thoroughfare, thought 
what a confusion would take place should Chunee, 

with his enormous weight, break through the 
flooring above our heads. 

Chunee was very playful; and when he had 
grown to such a size as to require a larger den, 
many a trick did he play the carpenter while at 
work in constructing his new abode. A prick or 
two with his gimblet was often necessary on the 
part of the latter personage, to keep his huge com- 
panion in order. We are prepared for playful 
tricks in quadrupeds of a smaller size and lighter 
make, but there is something exceedingly ludicrous 
in the antics of so huge an animal as an elephant. 
We could almost as easily imagine Dr. Johnson 
playing at leap-frog, as an elephant indulging in 


or tame, have annual paroxysms of excitement, 
during which they become exceedingly dangerous, 
During one of these, Chunee, usually so docile and 
playful, threw down his keeper, and flung away a 
pitchfork that was thrown to the fallen man to 
defend himself with, as though it had been a straw. 
Mr. Cross saved the keeper’s life by striking 
Chunee on the head with a shovel, and dragging 
the man out of the den. The common Indian 
practice is to allow the elephant to roam in the 
forests till his paroxysm is over. Mr. Cross had 
recourse to medicine; but twenty-four pounds of 
salts, a like amount of treacle, six ounces of calo- 
mel, with a bottle of croton oil, and other things, 
had no effect on Chunee. The marrow of beef 
bones was much more efficacious. No trifling 
degree of ingenuity was necessary to coax Chunee 
to take such an amount of medicine. 

As years rolled on Chunee’s paroxysms grew 
longer ; and in February, 1826, so violent and un- 
governable did he become, that the most serious 
alarm was entertained on his account. Any wild 
creature in a state of excitement is formidable, but 
so huge an animal as a elephant in a state of fury 
must be terrible indeed. 


Mighty in bulk, implacable in ire, 

With sinews strong as brass, and eyes on fire, 

All common means of safety are but vain; 

What bands can bind him, and what force restrain ? 


On Sunday the 26th of February, it being neces- 
sary to act with energy, calomel was given him 
in gruel, equal in amount to six hundred of the 
doses usually prescribed to a human being. He 
now became doubly suspicious when food was 
offered, nor would he touch warm ale on the fol- 
lowing day, till his keeper had taken some himself 
from the bucket and drank it. Both the warm 
ale and the calomel were useless. 

Monday and Tuesday passed away; but on Wed- 
nesday it was clear that, enormous as the amount 
of medicine taken by Chunee had been, it was 
necessary to increase it. Every means was re- 
sorted to without success, for his suspicions were 
always awake. Buns, of which he was fond, 
were offered him by a strange boy, and in one of 
them was concealed a quantity of calomel. Chunee 
took them and ate them, with the exception of the 
calomel bun, but this ina moment was crushed 
beneath his ponderous foot. 

Poor Chunee’s troubles were now coming thick 
upon him. Could he have roamed with companions 
in Indian forests amid ebony, areca, betel-nut and 
bread-fruit trees—could he have wandered for 2 
season among palmyra and tallipot palms, and 
trampled a romantic pathway through crackling 
canes, creepers, and tassel grass—he might have 
returned the same docile, obedient, and playful 
animal that he had been for many years ; but con- 
fined as he was in his narrow dwelling-place, no- 
thing but evil awaited him. Chunee’s den was 
supported by a foundation of bricks and timber. 
This was, indeed, necessary to sustain his. enor- 
mous bulk. But though the foundation was so 
secure, it had frequently struck us that the front 
of the den was hardly strong enough to endure the 
determined rush, should it ever be made, of an 
animal whose weight was said to be equal to five 
tons. The time had now arrived when this-was 
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It is well known that elephants, whether wild 
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to be tested. No doubt that Chunee in his day 
had made a hundred rushes against the front of 
his den; but in these instances he had only been 
partially excited. 

About ten o’clock, in a moment unlooked-for 
and at a time when no provocation had been offered 
him, Chunee made a desperate plunge at the bar- 
rier before him, breaking away from its socket in 
the massive cross-beam above, the end of the hinge 
story-post to which the gates were hung. All was 
now danger and consternation; for the iron-clamped 
gates were no longer secure, and a second rush 
might be made by the infuriated beast before any 
steps could be taken to strengthen them. Much tact 
ro gentleness were required to soothe the excited 
animal, and much energy to intimidate him from 
making a second assault. If anything more than 
another added to the difficulty and embarrassment 
of this season of alarm, it was the absence of Mr. 
Cross. Mr. Tyler, however, a friend of his, acted 
with much promptitude and judgment, and under 
his direction a massy piece of timber was placed in 
front of the den to support the broken story-post, 
though this by no means rendered the barrier 
secure. It would be difficult to say how a den 
could be rendered secure that contained an in- 
furiated elephant, ten feet in height, and of enor- 
mous bulk and strength. 

On Mr. Cross’s return, he saw at a glance the 
imminence of the danger. The carpenter, always 
a favourite with Chunee, had lost all control over 
him; and had any other person attempted to repair 
the den, his life must have been sacrificed. There 
was no other alternative than the death of Chunee. 
Mr. Cross, having taken his resolution, proceeded 
at once to Mr. Gifford, a chemist in the Strand, 
and procured four pounds of arsenic, feeling almost 
as much ashamed of himself in bearing it back 
with him to the menagerie, as if he had contem- 
plated a murder. Mingled with oats and sugar 
the deadly bait was offered to Chunee, but he 
altogether declined it. What wondrous powers of 
perception for self-preservation are locked up in 
the hearts of the brute creation ! 

By this time Chunee had become much more 
furious, his eyes glaring with a red and burning 
light, and when to soothe him oranges were offered, 
he dropped them, one by one, placing his foot upon 
them. Mr. Cross, in great agitation, now procured 
half an ounce of corrosive sublimate, mixing it with 
conserves of roses; but Chunee treated this as he 
had treated the oranges. Wound up almost to 
desperation, Mr. Cross now resolved to make use of 

-arms. No other course remained. 

The anxiety and excitement of Mr. Cross being 
hardly endurable, he hurried off with his brother- 
in-law Mr. Herring, a bold man and a good shot, 
to Surgeon’s-hall, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, to see the 
skeleton of an elephant, that they might know 
better how to use their guns. Unfortunately, no 
skeleton of the kind was to be found. They next 
wentto Mr. Stevers,a gunsmith in High Holborn, 
and procured from him three rifles, and the aid of 
one of his assistants. Leaving Mr. Herring to pre- 
pare the rifles for service, directing him to act 
with Mr. Tyler in every necessary way till he re- 
turned home, Mr. Cross hastened to Marlborough- 
street to consult Mr. Joshua Brookes, the anatomist. 

gentleman was delivering a public lecture. 











No matter, the case being too urgent for etiquette 
or delay, Mr. Cross broke in upon him to obtain 
the necessary information. 

On returning to Exeter Change, Mr. Cross find- 
ing that Chunee had become more violent, again 
sallied forth for assistance. At Somerset House 
he applied for military aid, but the sentry dared 
not leave his post. A corporal and private, how- 
ever, were prevailed on to repair to the menagerie, 
Mr. Cross taking on himself all responsibility on 
their account. Application was next made to Bow-" 
street for arms, but without success; Mr. Cross 
then ran to the office of Sir W. Congreve, where 
he was again disappointed. He found some old 
howitzers in the neighbourhood of Somerset-house, 
but they were useless. Without loss of time he 
went on board the police-ship lying on the Thames, 
and after that rowed across the river to the Surrey 
side, where he obtained a swivel with a few balls; 
but before he reached Exeter Change, the tragedy 
of the death of Chunee was concluded. 

In the absence of Mr. Cross, Chunee’s violence 
so far increased, that Cartmell, Newsam, and the 
other keepers, were constantly employed with their 
long pikes in checking him in his attacks against 
the front of his den. Mr. Tyler and Mr. Herring 
having resolved on the use of the rifles, urged on 
Mr. Clarke, who occupied the Change below, the 
absolute necessity of directly clearing it of people 
and closing the gates, that in case the elephant 
broke through the floor, no lives might be lost. 
Three rifles were then loaded, and Mr. Herring 
and Mr. Stevens’s assistant took their stations in 
the menagerie prepared to fire, the keepers stand- 
ing behind them with their long pikes. To act 
efficiently under such unusual circumstances, no 
common degree of steadiness and self-possession 
was required. 

It is one thing to hunt the elephant in the ghaut, 
the jungle, or the forest, when well mounted, well 
armed, and well supported by companions; but 
another to be cooped up with a scarcity of weapons, 
almost in the same den with him, and to have just 
cause to fear that on the first fire the enraged 
animal will plunge headlong against the insuffi- 
cient barrier, bring it down with a thundering 
crash, and fall himself with it through the flooring 
at once to the ground, accompanied by many of 
the wild animals of the menagerie. 

As was expected, the moment Chunee was 
wounded, he made a furious rush forward, shiver- 
ing the side bar next to the story-post, and greatly 
weakening the gates. he frantic rage of the 
bleeding elephant, the fearfulness of his assault, 
the crash of the timbers, the menacing cries of the 
keepers, and the loud and clamorous call for rifles, 
altogether rendered the scene terrific in the extreme. 

On went the work of slaughter, and as fast as 
the rifles could be loaded they were discharged. 
Chunee tried, by turning his back to the front of 
his den, to keep his head from the bullets; but 
he was fired at through a grating in the rear of 
his den, and thus cut off from every place of re- 
fuge. His consternation and his rage were un- 
bounded. It was piteous to see the poor brute 
madly running round his den in the extremity of 
his distress, in the vain endeavour to avoid the 
fatal balls that met him on every side, and even 
more piteous to hear his shrill cries of intense 
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agony ; but that was not a moment for the indul- 
gence of kindly emotions. Stern, persevering, and 
unrelenting hostility was the only course that could 
safely be pursued. The dangerous animal was 
doomed, and mercy and necessity alike called for 
his swift destruction. 

Chunee fell, for the first time, when he had 
received about thirty balls ; but was soon up again. 
Not less than cighty balls were buried in his 
colossal frame when he again fell, and as by this 
time the two soldiers had arrived from Somerset 
House, and Cartmell had armed himself with a 
sword made fast to the end of a pole, a more ef- 
fective attack was made upon him. Fortunately 
the keepers, while Chunee’s head was turned to 
the rear of the den, lashed the shattered gates with 
strong ropes and chains ; a precaution which proved 
to be of great advantage. 

The crisis was now at hand. Though Chunee 
had received near a hundred and twenty balls, life 
was yet strong within him, and no one could tell 
how the tragical event would terminate. A ball 
from the rifle of Mr. Herring entering the ear of 
the agonised animal, seemed to rouse up all his 
remaining rage; for turning suddenly round, he 
made a more furious charge at the gate than 
ever. Had it not been for the lashing of the 
ropes and chains, it must have given way. The 
crashing of the timber, and the shaking of the 
whole building, were terrible. For more than an 
hour had Chunee sustained the sanguinary con- 
flict, but still no respite was given him, and rifle 
after rifle was aimed at his ears and his gullet. 
At last his mighty strength was subdued. More 
than a hundred and fifty shot had been expended 
in his destruction, and he sank down quietly in a 
position as if taking his slumber. Alas! 

Not the crash of the thunder that slumber might break, 

The stillness of death was the token ; 


The red fountain of life had been drain’d in the strife, 
And the big heart of Chunee was broken. 





SHADES OF THE DEPARTED. 
ANDREW MARVELL AND LORD WM. RUSSELL. 


WueEN travelling in Switzerland, and walking on 
the edge of some magnificent glacier—for example, 
creeping down the rocky ledges of the sides of 
Montanvert to the Mer de Glace—we have been 
struck, as everybody is, with the marvellous con- 
trasts in adjacent objects; for while standing in 
this region of everlasting winter, touching, or 
almost touching, with his foot the thick-ribbed ice, 
the traveller can pluck a beautiful nosegay out of 
the rhododendrons which there grow in beds of 
rich pink bloom, in these borders ‘of far-spread 
frost and snow. This frequently occurs to us now 
as an image of what we see, and of the associated 
thoughts which occupy our minds as we ramble 
about London. Poverty and wealth, vulgarity and 
refinement, ignorance and learning, wretchedness 
and joy, vice and virtue, crime and integrity, pro- 
faneness and religion, death and life, here come 
into close neighbourhood, and stand arrayed face 
to face in irreconcilable opposition, on the sides of 
our pathway. Illustrations of such a kind, belong- 
ing to the present, are yielded in abundance; in 





like manner, they come before us as we dwell upon 
the past. 

Do you not sometimes pass through the region 
around Drury-lane and Covent-garden? It abounds 
in associations of profligacy. The haunts of the 
depraved lie there in nearest neighbourhood. Its 
history tells of licentious wits and abandoned rakes, 
from the days of the Stuarts downwards. Sad re- 
flections come over us, not only as we speculate on 
the probable future of those who now in that vicinity 
pursue their career of sinful So mae and degrading 
revelry, but as we think of the present state, in 
the invisible regions of another world, of many who 
long since figured there, and have left their names 
imprinted in the annals of the spot in infamous 
notoriety. 

But passing away from those miserable beings, 
we meet hard by, as an example of the contrast 
hinted at, the shade of one of the most pure 
and incorrupt of our old English worthies. In 
Maiden-lane lived Andrew Marvell. Cast on times 
when bribery scarcely knew any bounds, when 
most men’s political consciences had their price, and 
could be bought by the government, if only gold 
enough were paid, this remarkable man was proof 
against all the tempting offers which were made 
him to belie his convictions and betray his country. 
There he was, in that very Maiden-lane, in humble 
lodgings, just going to pick the remains of a bone 
of mutton, without a guinea in his pocket, in 
fact, on the point of sending to a friend to borrow 
one, when my lord treasurer Danby ascended the 
stairs with a message and bribe from Charles 11. 
His lordship was Marvell’s schoolfellow, and 
thought that it only required a little tact to win 
over this poor but formidable statesman. Le pro- 
fessed to wish a renewal of their old acquaintance, 
and on leaving slipped into his hand an order on 
the treasury for 1,0007. As the courtier was step- 
ping into his chariot, Marvell called after him: 
**My lord, I request another moment.” They 
went up again to the garret, and Jack, the servant 
boy, was called: “ Child, what had I for dinner 
yesterday ?” “Don’t you remember, sir, you 
had the little shoulder of mutton that you ordered 
me to bring from a woman in the market ?’”’ “ Very 
right, child. What have I for dinner to-day ?” 
* Don’t you know, sir, that you bid me lay by the 
blade-bone to broil?” “ ’Tis so; very right, child: 
go away. My lord”—turning to the treasurer— 
“‘do you hear that? Andrew Marvell’s dinner is 
provided: there’s your piece of paper; I want it 
not. I know the sort of kindness you intended. 
I live here to serve my constituents ; the ministry 
may seek men for their purpose ; I am not one.” 

A memorable picture that of sublime integrity, 
worthy to be often looked at and thought upon. 
“A good conscience is a perpetual feast,” was one 
of the maxims we used to write in our copy-books 
at school. It comes in here as an appropriate 
legend, to be inscribed under the historical painting 
which our fancy has already sketched and coloured. 
Marvell’s conscience supplied him daily with a ban- 
quet better than Lord Danby’s thousand pounds 
could ever have purchased. Enjoying that, he 
could put up with the broiled mutton-bone. Had 
he put that away, he knew that the costly viands 
of itehall or St. James’s would have been to 
him as the apples of Sodom—mere bloom-coloured 
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ashes. Let every man and boy who reads these 


To place before us this remarkable man, and the 


lines, think of that fine scene in the Maiden-lane | affecting circumstances under which his name will 
of the seventeenth century, the next time that | for ever remain associated with Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 


any temptation whatever solicits him to sell his 
conscience, 

It would only be carrying out into further appli- 
cation this principle of contrast, to pause to look at 
another shadow of a bygone age, whose haunt is 
hereabouts. Voltaire, who looked what he was, “ so 
witty, profligate, and thin,” after his release from 
the Bastille, where he had been imprisoned for 
libel, came over to England and lodged in Maiden- 
lane, at a perruquier’s, whose house exhibited the 
sign of the white perruque ; and there, it is said, he 
was once borne home in triumph by an English 
mob who, after obstructing him in the street, 
through curiosity awakened by his foreign and 
otherwise odd appearance, were thrown into rap- 
tures of admiration by an eloquent speech he made 
to them in English, on the steps of a doorway. 

But we must hasten on, in spite of the interrup- 
tion of a motley group of associations which crowd 
upon us just now—as the people about the French- 
man; for our purpose is not to tarry in Maiden- 
lane and talk of Voltaire, or even Marvell ; parting 
from the latter, however, so soon, only because the 
scanty records of his life furnish us with no other 
incidents that can be connected here by any local 
tie. We are on our way to Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
and a melancholy shade there standing in the midst 
beckons us on. 

But before we look at him, let us for a moment 
look round upon the place, and give a passing 
thought to other memories. Here we are in what 
were called in distant days of yore, when London 
was only creeping out a little way on this side 
Temple-bar, the Ticket-fields. Buildings were 
springing up about here in the time of James 1, 
and the monarch, like his predecessors, frightened 
at the growth of the metropolis, tried to put a stop 
to the architects and bricklayers; but, in defiance 
of royal proclamations, they would have their way. 
The square, we are told by some, was planned by 
Sir Inigo Jones, and was designed to agree in its 
dimensions with the base of one of the Egyptian 
pyramids—a circumstance enough to lead away our 
unruly thoughts to the banks of the Nile, there to 
muse under the shadow of those wondrous works 
of art, of which the device in planning the square 
gives so distinct and gigantic an idea. In the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, on the north side, between 
the fields and Holborn, there ran in ancient times 
a range of tenemerits, long since exchanged for 
stables, and once well known by the neme of Whet- 
stone’s park, so called from the proprietor, a famous 
vestryman of St. Giles’s in the time of Charles 1 and 
the Protectorate. It was among the most infamous 
of the infamous haunts whither the thieves and re- 
probates and vagabonds of the days of the Stuarts 
were wont to repair: so that, like spots already 
noticed in this paper, Lincoln’s-inn-fields is edged 
with associations dark and revolting. But here— 
and it is to bring out the contrast on which we 
touched at the beginning, that we mention Whet- 
stone park—even ‘here, with this scene of moral 
abandonment in the background, stands out to view 
a character which will ever be regarded by his 
country as one of the noblest impersonations of 
moral heroism. 





we will transport ourselves into the seventeenth 
century, and fancy ourselves standing at the end of 
Queen-street, on the morning of 21st July, 1683. 

The trees and shrubs remaining in the neigh- 
bourhood look all the fresher for the sharp showers 
which fell last night. Summer skies and summer 
air, as if in mockery of woe, are looking down and 
breathing over the preparations for death, which 
busy workmen have been building up in the midst 
of the now increasingly mansion-girded square. 
From the windows of the surrounding houses mul- 
titudes are looking on the broad area, where a 
scaffold stands in death-like loneliness. A wide 
space is kept around, guarded by pikemen, with 
bright steel caps and polished breast and back 
pieces, and long slender weapons, forming rows of 
palisades about the ghastly instruments of ex- 
ecution which occupy the middle. Lincoln’s-inn 
supplies its full quota of spectators, and the wall 
which separates the lawyers’ courts from the pub- 
lic square is surmounted by not a few who are 
eagerly watching for the tragedy at hand. Lord 
Russell has been accused of treason, tried at the 
Old Bailey, and condemned to die, and is now on 
his way from Newgate hither, along Holborn-hill. 

Unhappy but noble-minded Russell! He has 
long been a patriot ; a true and earnest: one, if not 
the wisest and most eloquent. Things have long 
been going on badly in the high places of old 
England. With a heartless monarch, and a licen- 
tious court, and a corrupt ministry, and a free 
constitution despised and trampled on, what else 
could be expected? ‘To add to other troubles, the 
dark prospect of a popish successor to the throne, 
on the death of Charles, has filled all sincere pro- 
testants with dismay—Russell among the rest. So 
he has been thinking much about what could be 
done for the rescue of English liberty from the 
perils which threatened it. With zeal outstripping 
discretion, he has suffered himself to listen to 
schemes for the overthrow of tyranny by force, as 
in the civil wars; but that he ever pledged himself 
to the execution of such schemes, much less that 
he ever entertained any purpose of compassing the 
death of the king, no proof whatever can be 
offered. A Rye-house plot indeed has been much 
talked of; men have been charged with meeting 
there to attack the king on his way to Newmarket ; 
but it is certain that Russell, though accused of 
connexion with it, is perfectly innocent of any 
such design, and has not had the least to do with the 
dark conspirators. On the trial, no evidence at all 
sufficient to convict the patriot was adduced; a 
great deal of it being vaguely given, and much 
consisting of mere hearsay. But the forms only, 
without the spirit, of English justice presided on 
the bench and guided the proceedings of the 
court; so that the mind of the monarch and his 
ministers being known to desire it, the crimination 
of the accused was beforehand certain, however 
innocent the man might be. Accordingly, Russell, 
feared by Charles, hated by James, and maligned 
by courtiers who could not understand his virtuous 
patriotism, has been found guilty of treason, and 
sentenced to perish on the block. 

His condemnation occurred several days ago, 
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since which period his friends have been using 
every means to save his life. Large sums of money 
have been offered, and other projects devised for 
the purpose. Even the idea of rescuing him by 
force has been entertained. One friend, Lord 
Cavendish, has offered to assist his escape, by 
taking his place in prison, and exchanging with 
him his clothes. But the only thing the noble 
sufferer himself has done, has been to write to the 
king and the duke of York, and to offer to live 
beyond the seas in any- place which the royal 
pleasure might appoint, pledging himself also no 
more to take part in English politics. All, how- 
ever, has been vain; and, as an aggravation of his 
punishment, it has been proposed by the duke that 
Russell should die in Southampton-square, at the 
door of his own residence—a proposition which the 
king has had humanity or prudence enough to 
reject. While in prison, most of his time has 
been spent in retirement and religious meditation. 
He received the death-warrant with calmness, and 
is anticipating his departure with Christian hope. 
Six or seven times he has been in his chamber on 
this the last morning of his life, engaged in 
prayer; and on parting with Lord Cavendish, 
earnestly has urged on him the importance of per- 
sonal piety. Winding up his watch, he observed 
he had done with time, and was going to eternity. 
Asking what he should give the executioner, and 
being told ten guineas, he said with a smile: “A 
pretty thing to give a fee to have my head cut off.” 
But the coach, with all the array of judicial 
death, is now turning round the corner to Little 
Queen-street, and he remarks :—“‘I have often 
turned to the other hand with great comfort, but 
now I turn to this with greater.” A tear falls 
from his eye as he speaks; and while some among 
thercrowd weep and others insult, though touehed 
with tenderness at the commiseration of his friends, 
he shows no resentment at the conduct of his ene- 
mies. He is singing psalms, saying he hopes to 
sing better soon. He looks upon the dense multi- 
tude, observing, he expects to meet a nobler as- 
sembly ere long. And now the coach enters the 
fields, while the concourse moving their heads 
towards the spot, like tree-tops waving under the 
winds, watch, with eager eyes, the slowly ad- 
vancing procession. As the broad space, so fami- 
liar to him in his young days, opens before him, 
and houses are seen associated with the recollec- 
tion of early gaieties, not unpolluted with the 
vicious habits of the age, he sorrowfully exclaims :— 
“This has been to me a place of sinning, and God 
now makes it the place of my punishment.” With 
him in the coach are Drs. Tillotson and Burnet, his 
faithful attendants and spiritual advisers in his 
gloomy cell at Newgate. And now the sable train 
stops. The condemned nobleman, with his clerical 
friends and the sheriffs and other officers, stands at 
the scaffold’s foot. They slowly ascend the steps, 
and when all are assembled on the fatal eminence, 
the devoted one calmly paces round the black- 
covered platform, looking upon the crowd. He 
then puts in the hands of the sheriffs a long paper, 
verbally declaring, at the same time, that it has 
always been far from his design to plot against the 
king’s life or government. He prays that God 


would preserve both and the Protestant religion, 


and not make way for by their animosities, 
In the paper pa sa ay s that he a 
member of the church of England—that he 
wishes all would unite against the common enemy 
—that churchmen would be less severe, and dis- 
senters less scrupulous—that he has been ready at 
all times to venture his own life for his country and 
his religion, but has never been moved “to any- 
thing with relation to the king’s life”—that he 
was earnest in the matter of the exclusion, as the 
best way, in his opinion, to secure both the king and 
the Protestant religion—that he forgives his ene- 
mies, though he thinks his sentence hard—and that 
killing by forms of law is the worst kind of murder, 
The last moment ‘approaches. That form, now 
vigorous and healthy, is in a few more instants to 
lie still and pale in yon black coffin. The soul, 
now looking though those eyes uplifted to heaven 
in thought, is, when the beating pulse has throbbed 
a little rnore, to pierce beyond the shades which 
hide the future and eternal, and to be with God. 
Reverently he kneels down to pray. Many hearts 
are praying fervently with his. There is a pause. 
Dr. Tillotson now engages in intercession for his 
dying friend. The sufferer unfastens the upper 
part of his dress, takes off his outer garment, lays 
bare his neck, and then places it on the block with- 
out change of countenance. He lifts up his hands, 
but there is no trembling. The executioner touches 
him with the axe to take sure aim, but he does not 
shrink. Faces, like the leaves of forest trees, are 
all around, looking on with trembling emotion. But 
his friends at this moment turn aside their eyes. 
We do so. It is all over. The headsman has 
done his duty with two strokes, and Russell’s soul is 
gone where vindictive passion can never follow him. 

Thus he fell; and we feel with Charles James 
Fox, that his name will be for ever dear to every 
English heart. When his memory shall cease to be 
an object of respect and veneration, “it requires 
no spirit of prophecy to foretell that English liberty 
will be fast approaching to its final consumma- 
tion.” His deportment was what might be ex- 
pected from one who knew he was suffering, not 
for his crimes, but his virtues. He was connected 
with the world by private: and domestic ties, and 
“the story of the last days of this excellent man’s 
life fills the mind with such a mixture of tender- 
ness and admiration, that I know not any scene in 
history that more powerfully excites our sympathy, 
or goes more directly to the heart.” 

How grateful is it, after picturing the sad scene 
which Lincoln’s-inn-fields exhibited in 1683, to 
look upon the quiet, pleasant, open square now, 
with its garden of trees and shrubs and flowers, 
covering the space set apart for the tragedy of Lord 
Russell’s execution. As we rejoice in our present 
freedom, we feel as if the drops of the patriot’s 
blood had been as precious seeds from which have 
grown up those liberties that now “ blossom as the 
rose.” Through God’s blessing, the day when 
despotism prompted men to perilous enterprises 
and then crushed them for longing after liberty, 
is gone by, we trust for ever. 

Bloomsbury-square is not far from Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. Southampton House occupied the whole 
north side of it. “It was a large building,” says 
Strype, “with a spacious court before it, and a 
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- fields, enjoying a wholesome and pleasant air.” 
It was erected for Thomas Wriothesly, earl of 
Southampton, whose only daughter and heir Lord 
Russell married. This was the never-to-be-for- 
gotten Lady Rachel, with whom he lived in that 
very house, in the enjoyment of a domestic lot 
which rarely falls to the share of mortals. With 
the history just noticed fresh in our memory, we 
cannot help thinking of her devotion and heroism 
—of her sitting in the Old Bailey court under 
the bar where her noble husband stood a prisoner, 
taking notes and assisting in his defence—of her 
casting herself, bathed in tears, at the feet of 
Charles, supplicating the life of her beloved lord— 
of her calm converse with him in prison when his 
fate was fixed—and of the scene of the last night, so 
touchingly described in Burnet’s journal. “ At ten 
o'clock my lady left him.. He kissed her four or 
five times, and she so kept her sorrows to herself, 
that she gave him no disturbance by their parting. 
After she was gone, he said: ‘ Now the bitterness 
of death is past,’ and ran out a long discourse 
concerning her—how great a blessing she had been 
to him, and said what a misery it would have been 
to him, if she had not that magnanimity of spirit 
joined to her tenderness as never to have desired 

im to do a base thing for the saving of his life.” 

Walking through Bloomsbury-square, with the 
associations just indicated in our minds, we cannot 
but see the shade of the calm, heroic, gentle, 
saintly wife, and now widow, of the martyred lord. 
She passes by in her mourning weeds, her amiable 
countenance beclouded only with sorrow; or we 
see her sitting in her little closet, at her desk, in 
the mansion of her father, on the anniversary of 
the sad day in July. We see her writing :—“I 
know I have deserved my punishment, and will be 
silent under it; but yet secretly my heart. mourns 
and cannot be comforted, because I have not the 
dear companion and sharer of all my joys and sor- 
rows. I want him to talk with, to walk with, to 
eat and sleep with ; all these things are irksome to 
me now; all company and meals I could avoid if it 
might be. Yet all this is, that I enjoy not the 
world in my own way, and this same hinders my 
comfort. When I see my children before me, I 
remember the pleasure he took in them: this 
makes my heart shrink.” Again she says :—‘I 
hope this has been a sorrow I shall profit by. I 
shall, if God will strengthen my faith, resolve to 
return him a constant praise, and make this the 
season to chase all secret murmurs from grieving 
my soul for what is past, letting it rejoice in what 
it should rejoice, his favour to me, in the blessings 
I have left, which many of my betters want, and 
yet have lost their chiefest friends also.” Once 
more :—“ God knows my eyes are ever ready to 
pour out marks of a sorrowful heart which I shall 
carry to the grave, that quiet bed of rest. My 
friendships have made all the joys and troubles 
of my life; and yet who would live and not love ? 
Those who have tried the insipidness of it, would, 
I believe, never choose it. Mr. Waller says :-— 

‘ What know we of the blest above, 
But that they sing, and that they love?’ 

and it is enough ; for if there is so charming a de- 
light in the love, and suitableness in humours to 
creatures, what must it be to the clarified spirits 
to love in the presence of God.” 
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Here she died in 1723, and here we must leave 
Lord William and the Lady Rachel, with the 
happy thought, that long since they have been re- 
united in that happy world reserved for all who, 
regenerated by the Holy Spirit, have been recon- 
ciled to God by a living faith in the atonement of 
his Son. Their remains slumber in the beautiful 
old church of Chenies, Buckinghamshire, the mau- 
soleum of the Bedford family. We shall never 
forget our feelings as we, one bright summer’s 
day, visited that hallowed spot, and paused over 
the tomb of that honoured pair, whose love and 
sorrow have enshrined their memory in all sym- 
pathising hearts, while their heroism has exalted 
them to a bright place in England’s history. And 
well, too, do we remember the broken lily sculp- 
tured in pure white marble over the grave of the 
first wife of him who now so honourably bears the 
name of Russell. A touching memento that of 
life’s crushed joys, and a monitory symbol to every 
reader of the frailty of all earthly good. 


THE PREACHER AND 1HE ROBBERS. 


A Methodist preacher many years ago was journeying 
to a village where he was to dispense the word of 
life, according to the usual routine of his duty, and 
was stopped on his way by three robbers. One of 
them seized his bridle reins, another presented a pistol * 
and demanded his money, the third was a mere looker- 
on. The grave and devout man looked each and all 
of them in the face, and with great gravity and seri- 
ousness said, “Friends, did you pray to God before 
you left home? did you ask God to bless you in your 
undertakings to-day?” The question startled them 
for a moment. Recovering themselves, one said, “ We 
have no time to answer such questions ; we want your 
money.”—“ I am a poor preacher of the gospel,” was 
the reply, “but what little money I have shall be 
given to you.” <A few shillings was all he had to give. 
“Have you not a watch ?”—“ Yes.”—“ Well, then, 
give it to us.” In taking the watch from his pocket, 
his saddle-bags were displayed. “What have you 
here ?” was the question again. “I cannot say that I 
have nothing in them but religious books, because I 
have a pair of shoes and a change of linen also.”— 
“We must have them.” The preacher dismounted. 
The saddle-bags were taken possession of, and no 
further demand made. Instantly the preacher began 
to unbutton his great coat, and to throw it off his 
shoulders, at the same time asking, “ Will you have 
my great coat ?”—“ No,” was the reply, “you are a 
generous man, and we will not take it.” He then ad- 
dressed them as fellows: “I have given you every- 
thing you asked for, and would have given you more 
than you asked for. I have one favour to ask of you.” 
—“ What is that?”—“That you kneel down and 
allow me to pray to Almighty God in your behalf; to 
ask him to turn your hearts, and put you in the right 
way.”—“T’'ll have nothing to do with the man’s 
things,” said the ringleader of them. “Nor I either,” 
said another of them. “ Here, take your watch, take 
your money, take your saddle-bags; if we have any- 
thing to do with you, the judgment of God will over- 
take us.” So each article was returned. That, how- 
ever, did not satisfy the goodman, He urged prayer 
upon them. He knelt down; one of the robbers 
knelt with him, one prayed, the other wept, con- 
fessed his sin, and said it was the first time in his life 
that he had done such a thing, and it should be the 
last. How far he kept his word is known only to Him 
to whom the darkness and the light are both alike, 
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Poetry of the Flamers, 


THE WALL-FLOWER,. 


The Wall-flower—the Wall-fiower, 
How beautiful it blooms! 
It gleams above the tower, 
Like sun-light over tombs ; 
It sheds a halo of repose 
Around the wrecks of Time :— 
To beauty give the flaunting rose, 
The Wall-fiower is sublime. 


Flower of the solitary place! 
Gray Ruin’s golden crown ! 
That lendest melancholy grace 
To haunts of old renown: 
Thou mantlest o’er the battlement, 
By strife or storm decay’d ; 
And fillest up each envious rent, 
Time’s canker-tooth hath made. 


Whither hath fled the choral band 
That filled the abbey’s nave ? 
Yon dark sepulchral yew-trees stand 
O’er many a level grave; 
In the belfry’s crevices the dove 
Her young brood nurseth well, 
Whilst thou, lone flower! dost shed above 
* A sweet decaying smell.’ 


In the season of the tulip-cup, 
When blossoms clothe the trees, 
How sweet to throw the lattice up, 
And scent thee on the breeze! 
The butterfly is then abroad, 
The bee is on the wing, 
And on the hawthorn by the road 
The linnets sit and sing. 


Sweet Wall-flower—sweet Wall-flower ! 
Thou conjurest up to me 

Full many a soft and sunny hour 
Of boytiood’s thoughtless glee ; 

When joy from out the daisies grew, 
In woodland pastures green, 

And summer-skies were far more blue 
Than since they e’er have been. 


Rich is the pink, the lily gay ; 
The rose is summer’s guest ; 
Bland are thy charms when these decay— 
Of flowers, first, last, and best! 
There may be gaudier on the bower, 
And statelier on the tree ; 
But Wall-flower, loved Wall-flower ! 
Thou art the flower for me. Morn. 





THE TULIP. 


Tis beautiful, most beautiful! most splendidly it shines, 
Rich in its glowing colours, and its softly pencill’d lines ; 
Most lavishly doth Nature in gay profusion shower 

Her gifts of gorgeous beauty on this bright and stately 


lower ; 
But scentless is this lustre, and soon beneath the sway 
Of summer’s warm dominion, it will wither and decay : 
And then we seek those lowly flowers, which leave a balmy 
breath 
Of sweet and innate fragrance, when their leaves are closed 
in death. 


When frowning o’er the sultry sky, the thunder cloud is 
sh 
Beneath the storm and gushing shower the tulip hangs its 


While from the wild blue violet, or sweet Egyptian weed, 
A fresher burst of fragrance to its fury will succeed. 

So the innate worth of soul, and the loveliness of mind, 
Are better far than outward beauty, fashion, grace com- 


bin 
The step of time, the hand of care, the last will soon efface, 
But the memory of the first, e’en death will not erase. 8. H, 





FIELD FLOWERS. 


Ye Field Flowers! the gardens eclipse you, ’tis true: 
Yet, wildlings,of Nature, I doat upon you ; 
For ye waft me to summers of old, 
When the earth teemed around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladdened my sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 
I love you for lulling me back into dreams 
Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing streams, 
And of broken glades breathing their balm, 
While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote, 
And the deep mellow crush of the wood-pigeon’s note, 
Made music that sweetened the calm. 


Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 
Than ye speak to my heart, little wildlings of June; 
Of old ruinous castles ye tell ; 
Where I thought it delightful your beauties to find, 
When the magic of Nature first breathed on my mind, 
And your blossoms were part of her spell. 
Even now what affections the violet awakes ! 
What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes, 
Can the wild water-lily restore ! 
What landscapes I read in the primrose’s looks, 
And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks 
In the vetches that tangled their shore! 
Earth’s cultureless buds, to my heart ye were dear, 
Ere the fever of passion or ague of fear 
Tlad scathed my existence’ 's bloom; 
Once I welcomed you more, in life’s passionless stage, 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age, 
Now I wish you to grow o’er my tomb. camupvr.t, 


THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 


Lo, the lilies of the field, 

How their leaves instruction yield! 
Hark to Nature’s lesson given 

By the blessed birds of heaven ! 
Every bush and tufted tree 

Warbles sweet philosophy :— 
Mortal, flee from doubt and sorrow - 
God provideth for the morrow! 

Say, with richer crimson glows 

The kingly mantle than the rose ? 
Say, have kings more w holesome fare 
Than we poor citizens of air ? 

Barns nor hoarded grain have we, 
Yet we carol merrily ;— 

Mortal, flee from doubt-and sorrow : 
God provideth for the morrow ! 

One there lives whose guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny : 

One there lives, who, Lord of all, 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall : 
Pass we blithely, then, the time, 
Fearless of the snare and lime, 

Free from doubt and faithless sorrow - 
God provideth for the morrow ! 





THE DAISY, 


Not worlds on worlds, in phalanx deep, 
Need we to prove a God is here; 
The Daisy, fresh from nature’s sleep, —- 
Tells of His hand in lines as clear. 
For who but He who arch’d the skies, 
And pours the day-spring’s living flood, 
Wondrous alike in all He tries, 
Could raise the Daisy’s purple bud, 
Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 
Its fringed border nicely spin, 
And cut the gold-embossed gem 
That, set in silver, gleams within, 
And fling it unrestrain’d and free, 
O’er hill and dale, and desert sod, 
That man, where’er he walks, may see 
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In every step the stamp of God? pr, 3, x, Goon. | 

















